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Ladies wishing to enter for the course of training 

Hauseof^f”, „ as possible for admission, 

in January should app y Examination papers will be sent out for 

yarentT Review sc 10 ■ ^ Editor ’ s letter in “ P.R.” Letter Bag). 

Monday, December 13 ■ \ We have to apologise to those mothers 

Mothers' Education M £ c certificate for a delay caused by 

who have already earn< ; f a certificate which, however simple it 

we wTs°h “o have suitable. (See Editor’s letter in •• P.R. » 

Letter Bag). Educational Union. Central Natural History 

Parents' Natwnal Mucatwna^ ^ ^ made The ^ £ 

Club- rhe follo *‘" g b< , ts \ d Members will receive a syllabus of a 

membership wil Natural History, recommended for adults and for 

course of Readmg on Natural ^tory^.^ ^ ^ Exhibition The 

children, an of rece iving the criticisms on the exhibits, will 

f”i,um°be“miJed to members of the Central, and of Branch Natural 

H A'cou“e“»f Six Lectures on Elementary Geology (Ulustrated by visits 
to the Natural History Museum) will be given by Miss E. W hitley, B. Sc. 


The lectures will commence on Tuesday, November 2nd, at 11.30. Fee, 
iof. the course. Particulars as to where the lectures will be held and 
syllabus of course can be had from Miss Blogg, 28, Victoria Street, S-W. 

It is proposed that this be followed by a course, which will give direct 
hints on how London may be utilized in giving children their early 
ideas on geology. 

Open air classes for children will be arranged during the summer term. 
Particulars as to time, place and fees may be had from the Secretary, 
28, Victoria Street, who will also supply a syllabus of the Lectures. 


BOOKS. 

The Study of French. Le plus sur moyen d’apprendre une langpe, 
c’est de la vivre (by A. F. Eugene and H. G. Duriaux: Macmillan & Co., 
3/6). For those who have heard Mdlle. Duriaux teach or lecture it W1 
be no surprise that the book which bears her name is very different from 
an ordinary French lesson-book. It is permeated with a freshness of idea 
and a skilfulness of gradation which makes it a welcome help to every 
teacher. A thoroughly French atmosphere pervades the whole book. " 
a very valuable preface the initial principles of the system are given 
clear outline. The authors denounce the old system of translation 
classical works by beginners “a coups de dictionnaire.” and set fortl 
natural and rational” method by which the pupils are able to learn 
speak fluently and write correctly all that they will require in ordinary 1 ’ 
of 1 u £T ° nCS are i ntr °duced in a quite delightful way to the s 

of French Classics. K. H- D. 
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The Education of the Central Nervous System , by R. P. Halleck 
(Macmillan & Co.) “ The principal object of this book,” says the author 
in his preface, u is to prescribe for our complex central nervous system, at 
the proper time, the special kinds of exercise, sensory, motor, ideational, 
demanded for full development.” We fully believe with Spenser that — 

“ Of the soul the body form doth take, 

For soul is form and doth the body make ; ” 

and we sympathise with the aims of the author, even though we are not 
quite sure that science is yet in a condition to speak definitely of the 
special culture of this and the other series of “cells.” The chapter on 
attention, nutrition, and fatigue in their relations to the central nervous 
system is very full of valuable suggestions. It is quite true, as the writer 
urges, that parents and teachers have neglected the fact that attention of 
any kind is correlated with expenditure of energy in nerve cells. The 
natural consequence of this is the nervous exhaustion which is so often the 
conscious misery of author or critic dr man of affairs, but which few of us 
think of as a possibility in connection with the long sums and distasteful 
tasks of the child. But the symptoms of brain-fag are but too often evident 
in the faces of children, especially during the agonies of the last “cram” for 
an examination. It is pointed out, also, that muscular activity is closely 
connected with fatigue in the central nerve cells, and that, in the last 
stages of extreme fatigue, it is the nerve cells, not the muscles, which are 
exhausted. We have a diagram of Lombard’s experiment shewing the 
rhythmic variations of energy in the muscles in the course of each twenty- 
four hours, affording indications for our choice of times of labour and o 
rest. The chapters on general and special sensory training are very 
valuable and suggestive, and we need not say how f 
endorse Whittier’s estimate of what parent or teacher should himself 

k n ° W ' << Knowledge never learned of schools, 

Of the wild bee’s morning chase, 

Of the wild flo'wer’s time and place, 

Flight of fowl and habitude 
Of the tenants of the wood ; 

How the tortoise bears his shel , 

How the woodchuck digs his cell 
And the ground mole sinks his well , 

How the oriole’s nest is hung ; 

Where the whitest lilies blow, 


Where the freshest berries grow, 

Where the ground-nut trails its vine ^ 

Where the wood^s ^ ^ developmen t 

m " eiy as 

suggestions: the blood .nd felt »lo"S «“ b » i "" ., 

“ Sensations sweet, felt in t are t0 f urn ish us with a 

should be, before all things, fleas ur a e 1 s ec ; me ns can hardly be in 
storehouse of happy memories ; an ™ re commend Mr. Halleck s 

themselves vehicles of pleasure. e L 
book to the careful consideration of P aren 
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" T”T„ pducational Subjects (1896-7), prepared by Mr. 
Special Reports on ^ 3 / 4 ). We should find it difficult to 

. Sadler (Eyre S ap e of this Rep ort, and also of the appointment 
express our sense , V we ll-known to us as the organiser of, and indeed, 
of Mr. Sadler,— alreay^^^ Exten sion Lectures,— to the newly constitute 


,, oirpadv well- Known 0 

of Mr. Sadler,— aire / Exte nsion Lectures,— to the newly constituted 

prime mover in the l > j nquiries a nd Reports.” The Report opens 

office of “ Director 0 P addressed to Sir George Kekewich (Secretary 

with an introductory , and in this letter, Mr. Sadler says: “This 

to the Education P g whJch it js pr0 p 0 sed to publish on the 

volume is the tirs countries.” We wonder if any report 

educational s, stems. ftto.nd»t^ n ^ Mf 

has ever issue outlook and so deep an insight into 

Arnold’s days, showing so »jde ,^ 

the pr, nc, pies and purposes 0 Mani(oba &c ._ 

are described, and 

ITS thatThe" great army of educational workers are at last brought 
Tn 0 touch with each other. We no longer need compare ourselves with 
ourselves for we have carefully digested and reliable information as to 
what is being done elsewhere ; and professional ‘ Virtue 
“Emulously rapid in the race,” 


will eagerly transplant whatever good thing in principle and method, 
found to flourish elsewhere, is at all likely to take root with us. The 
range of subjects is as wide as the range of places. We have The ABC 
of Drawing , by Mr. E. Cooke, The Housewifery Schools in Belgium , 
The Realschulen in Berlin , English Students m Foreign T ? aming 
Colleges , The School Journey in Germany , and many other topics. The 
volume opens with a masterly report on Public Elementary Education in 
England and Wales (1870-1895), by Messrs. M. E. Sadler and J. W. 
Edwards. It is surprising how many of the twenty-six reports Mr. Sadler 
has written himself, in whole or in part, but he has secured able coadju- 
tors, and the value of the work is greatly enhanced by the interest and 
literary ability of the several papers. We earnestly commend this Report 
to the reading of parents, not only that they may get some idea of the 
state of education in various countries, but for the sake of the practical 
use of the papers to all persons interested in, whether home or school, 
education. 


Simplicity m Christ : Sermons preached in St. Paul’s Cathedral and 
elsewhere, by the Ven. Archdeacon Sinclair (Constable & Co., 3 
Archdeacon Sinclair’s plain and simple style, his apt illustrations, and his 
habit of bringing the affairs of daily life, even political matters, to the 
measure of the standard of the life of Christ, give his sermons the un- 
a ^ rnec ^ f° rce °f an earlier style ; indeed his directness reminds the reader 
ishop Butler s sermons. For Dlain practical advice on such matters 
as the keeping of Sunday, family prayer, the duty and the spirit ot 
ontroversy, (the Archdeacon is a controversialist, and does not bear t 
TlLVu™ f gainSt th0se abuses faith and practice which he discerns 
life i UIC a ^ ome )> the reasonable spirit in public and P llV 
not tur^ C ear ebnite teaching on these and similar topics, the rea cr 

The sermon on ^at are ^ 

f nity is very suggestive. The unity Christians should 
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is a nearer approach to the Head, Who is the source of unity, that is of 
love, and this will make us “ willing to 7 ‘ecognise the facts of the 
legacies of divisions which have been bequeathed to us by the inexorable 
course of history. 7 hat willingness is the contribution which is 
required of each of us to the spirit of unity?' 

The Ca?np of Refuge , by W. Macfarlane (Constable & Co., 3/6). 
We have already spoken of Messrs. Constable’s delightful edition of 
Lord Lytton’s Harold y edited by Mr. Gomme. Let us again express 
our hearty sympathy with Mr. Gomme in his undertaking. His intention 
is to give us the best historical romances on “ every reign, practically, 
of English History,” with a copious introduction containing a short 
account of the period and of the characters introduced, with illustrations 
of costumes, buildings, etc. — in fact, with all such information as should 
give the young student a thoroughly intelligent knowledge of the period 
in question. The introduction to The Camp of Refuge is as copious 
and interesting and as fully illustrated as was that to Harold , and 
though at first it was a little disappointing to find this work selected 
to illustrate the Saxon struggle in the reign of William I. in preference 
to Kingsley’s Hereward the Wake , we must confess that on reading 
this deeply interesting and delightful historical romance, we feel that 
the editor’s choice is justified. Mr. Macfarlane’s book “ is written, 
says the editor, “ as the simple narrative of a chronicler, and touches 
one with the charm of ancient days.” This is quite true, and we are 
not sure that, for a vivid presentation of the state of England at 
the Conquest, we do not prefer The Camp of Refuge to Kingsley’s 
more dramatic and impassioned story. The Camp of Refuge was 
published anonymously in 1844, and we are giateful to the e itor or 
preserving to us so valuable an historical novel, and one so suitable 
for young readers and so likely to be popular with them. It is a little 
disappointing to learn that the next volume of the series wi 1 u 
the period of The Armada-that is, the series is not to be published in 


Ch T 0 ^tT^s: (.) *' 

Legend of Montrose, i vol. (Constable & ° ’ ? sa ti s f v ine edition 

Constable have put it in our power to secure a J U1 * .. * f , f t 

of the Waverley Novels. They have The type is 

eight volume edition, which was the aut ors ^ ^ old nitrations 
excellent, the volumes of a handy an g aston i s hing low price 

are reproduced, and the old red clot 1 cove , _jj t This edition 

of 1/6 a volume with paper-backed tit e, or / Waver i ey Novels— 

will probably lead to a general re-read. ng » ™ to be a 

most delightful of all books for the reading aloud 

common family practice. History and Litera - 

An English Garner. Ingatherings from our^story £ ^ 

ture, by Edward Arber (Constabte . E ° z ’ ab ‘ ethan and Jacobean 
rich ingathering, which makes i Wor(hie and Famous Voyage 
times very real to the reader. Here is Globe of the Earth” 

of Master Thomas Cavendish made r0un . bet j ian Madrigals, and 
(1586-1588, writ by himself). Here are 
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7 cermets and Love Poems, and Sir Walter Raleigh’ s 

Sir Philip Sidneys So ^ World,” and Nicholas Udall’s “English 

» Opening of his Wist y Coron ation of Queen Anne Boleyn” ( Ma 
Verses and Ditties ( , sketch of English Literature, Painting and 
1=33). Here is „ wher ein English painters, writers an d 

Music up to Sep*™ ’ the an cients, with a prophecy that their 

musicians are comp which is true, perhaps, of such names as those 
fame will live as ° and Edmund Spenser; but, alas, hundreds of 
0 f William Sha * e * p . this ro n 0 f fame have no other record that we 
the names recorde 1 ^ Andrew Marvel and Abraham Cowley, 

know of. ,, 7 f he Education of Women,” and many other matters 

and Defoe on who ^ tQ gather their ideas of a period 

of great lntere&i tv 

fr0 7 °r a S S ^ the Reformation , 1546-1548, by A. Leach 

E ” gl l\ x. rn 12 1 -) This volume is, perhaps, caviare to the general, 

K^autbo, undertakes an inquiry of extreme interest to the specialist, 
but tne aui thesis “ Never was a great reputation more 

^gained and less deserved than that of King Edward VI., as a 
f L nf schools” Mr. Leach supports his position by shewing what 
«Is h pre-Reformation provision of • Free Grammar Schools '-apparently 
such schools were about three times as numerous (in proportion to the 
population) in the fourteenth century as in the nineteenth 1 he curricu- 
lum of these fourteenth century schools appears to have been classical, 
certainly but liberal. It is curious to note that in one school, anyway, the 
Sixth Form reads Caesar’s Commentaries, while Cicero and Vergil are 
read in lower forms. Cathedral Schools, Guild Schools, Chantry Schools, 
Song Schools, are carefully considered ; and the reader arrives at s °™ e 
degree of comprehension of a subject which is at first sight full of diffi- 
culties and inconsistencies, that is, the provision made by endowed 
schools for secondary education in England. Mr. Leach’s contention is 
that this provision would have been much more ample had not Edward V • 
figured in history, not as the creator, but as the spoiler of Grammar Schoo s. 
Fully two-thirds of the volume are occupied with Warrants and Acts 
concerning such schools, existing at the Reformation, arranged according 
to the counties they belong to. . 

Songs for Little People , by Norman Gale (Constable & Co., 6/-). 
Mr. Gale has presented us with a very charming book of rhymes or 
children; poems, we might have said, in many cases, but the aut or, 
who modestly deprecates comparison with The Child* s Garden of erst* 
would probably prefer us to say rhymes. Mr. Gale understands children. 
When he sings in their name he sings out their very own posies, an 
the pictures are as pretty as the verses. What could be sweeter than ^ 
little figure on the Mustard and Cress page ? We heartily comm 
■Songs for Little Peofle as a companion for the children’s hour. . . 

TAe Zankiwank and the Bletherwitch : An Original Fantastic # * 
Extravaganza , by S. J. A. Fitzgerald (J. M. Dent & Co., 3 / 6 )* ] 

!s a good deal of capital nonsense in The Zankiwank and lhe L ‘ ^ 
m / ch ' and children will enjoy it not the less that the best jokes remm 
our old friend Alice. The illustrations are grotesque and amusing 
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Snow White and Rose Red and other Plays for Children , by C. 
Ryland (J. M. Dent & Co., 2/6). Mrs. Ryland has written three pretty 
little plays “ for small performers ranging from four to ten years of age.” 
They were written in the first place for her own children, and have been 
successfully acted by them. The words and ideas are quite suitable and 
pretty, and there are no jokes of the rather common style which sometimes 
disfigure plays written for children. 

The Flame Flower and Other Stories , by ]. F. Sullivan (J. M. Dent 
and Co., 5/-). 7 he Flame Flower is a prettily told romantic fairy tale, and 

some of the shorter stories as The Lost Idea and Old Primrose , are 
distinctly humorous. The illustrations are very spirited. 

The Golden Book of Coleridge , edited, with an Introduction, by 
Stopford Brooke (J. M. Dent & Co., 3/6). We are much obliged both 
to Mr. Stopford Brooke and to the publishers for this delightful little 
volume of selections from Coleridge. Mr. Brooke tells us that he gives 
us Coleridge’s best, and, because there is not enough of that to fill 
the volume, he ekes it out with the poet’s second best, putting up 
finger-posts in his introduction to help us to discriminate. We are glad 
of this aid from so competent a critic. Probably we all know Coleridge’s 
best, but few of us make time to study for ourselves even as much of 
his second best as is contained in this small and very pleasingly got -up 
volume. The fact is that we have accepted Coleridge as an imaginative 
poet and Wordsworth as a philosophic poet, and do not consider how 
close these two streams of poesie ran, and how ofter their waters inter- 
mingled Possibly the time is coming when England will recognise in 
Coleridge one of her most profound philosophers, and will find inspiration 
in many a line of philosophic insight scattered through his less known 
poems Coleridge suffers from having had two modes of expression, 
each of incomparable excellence in its own line, the imaginative, as we 
all know it in Christabel and The Ancient “sffiSS 

in his prose works and a s well as with a great poet. 

valle,. by a Country Parson, edited by 
me sinnais 0/ ^ country parson and his 

fohn Watson (J. M. Dent c ’ 4 ' he soil Here we have the 

editor have given us a book r y umberland __ espec ially the yeomen 
dalesmen of Westmorland , ( g tatesme n ’’-introducing themselves 

class known in these dales a saving. None is better than 

by means of many a good story « ^ f jts Sabbath -breaking and 

this story of a certain da e time rich in individual character, 

general lawlessness, but at th the pu ] p ; t i n this wise “ Oh, 

The parson denounced his peop more on t he Sabbath day, 

ye wicked of W ’ ‘I * 7 ,^.° indeed & the parsons of the dales play a 

I’ll go with you”— and he did. V sc hool and spin flax inside 

prominent part in the narrative. a bout “yowes,” from the pulpit, 

the communion rails ; have litt e asi e ^y keen about the work 

with members of their congregation, a anc i ma ke themselves felt, 

of their own farms; but they are stro g The yeoman con- 

The illustrations are beautifu an qhank This little volume is 

templating his watch is worthy of Cru.ksha 
sure of a welcome in the dales. 


